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RENTAL MARKET SURVEY IN 
SEVEN ONTARIO CITIES — OCTOBER, 1979 


Background 


The Ontario Ministry of Housing first sponsored a 
Rental Market Survey in 1975, and the 1979 survey is 
the fifth in the series. Survey objectives and design 
have continuously evolved since 1975 with major design 
changes introduced in 1977. The 1977 design became a 
stable and mature survey with the pagsiaon of refine- 
ments in 1978 and 1979. Both the 1978 and 1979 
surveys can be considered replications of the 1977 
design, and therefore statistics from all three 
surveys are comparable. Trends in rental markets can 


be examined in detail since 1977. 


All analyses and statistics cited in this report is the 
work of Policy and Program Development Secretariat staff. 
The Ministry is solely responsible for all conclusions 
and statistical quality. The 1979 survey was conducted 
during October by the consulting firm of Canadian 

Facts. Canadian Facts also conducted the 1977 and 1978 
surveys. The consulting firm conducted telephone 
interviews among random samples of all private rental 
households in seven Ontario cities: Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa, Sudbury, Thunder Bay, Toronto and Windsor. 


Windsor is a new addition to the survey, but two cities 


that were formerly surveyed were not included (Kingston 


and Sault Ste. Marie). 


As in previous years, there are three objectives to 
the 1979 Rental Market Survey: 
1. To determine current rent levels 
in selected urban areas during 
October, 1979. 
2. To determine annual rent changes 
faced by individual households 
since October, 1978. 
3. To determine tenant perceptions 
of building maintenance and 
services provided by landlords. 
Both current levels as well as 
change over the past year are 
surveyed. 
The 1979 survey is expanded to better fulfill the 
second objective -- measurement of rent change. 
Previously, rent change for individual units could 
be calculated only among units where tenants were 
resident for a minimum of one year (non-movers). Rent 
levels during the previous October must be surveyed 
to calculate annual change. Residents of less than 
one year (movers) cannot reliably provide the information. 
Measurement of change in maintenance and service also 
shares this problem. As a result, rent change 
statistics are calculated among relatively long-term 
residents (non-movers), and the statistics may be 


biased. The experience of long-term residents cannot 


be assumed representative of all renters. 


To improve information about rent changes for units 
when tenants move, three new methods of producing 
information were tested. The method ultimately chosen 
is a mail survey of the present residents of units 
included in the 1978 survey to obtain the October, 
1979 rent for those units. The survey was entirely 


designed and conducted by Ministry of Housing staff. 


Other refinements to the 1977 design include minor 
changes to the format of the statistical tables. 

The changes are intended to convey the statistical 
quality of results and indicate limitations that 

should be placed on interpretation. The limitations 
result from a survey design which called for the use 

of moderate sample sizes to control costs. Moderate 
sample sizes entail the possibility of sizable sampling 
error, and consideration of sampling error cannot be 


ignored when evaluating survey results. 


Survey estimates are seldom equal to true values, 


because not all units are measured. If two survey 


results are too close together, then they cannot be 
realistically treated as different numbers. For 
example, if sampling error is large, then an average 
percent rent increase of 8% in 1978 compared to a 
1979 value of 5% may not be safely considered a 


reduction. 


Sampling error is evaluated by formal tests, but 
presentation of test results is ponderous. However, 
presentation of statistics in table format invites 
comparison of the statistics across cities or some 
other criteria such as building size. Therefore, 
test results are conveyed by printing statistical 


tables in two different type faces. For all tables 


in the body of this report, statistics printed in 
Italic type indicate that the differences are too 
small to be considered genuine. Statistics that show 


stronger differences are printed in regular type face. 


Many statistical tests can be calculated for each 
table, but only test results for the most basic 

level of comparison in a table can be indicated by 

the Italtes convention. For example, Table 1.2 

gives Percent Non-Movers by Building Size. The 
comparison is by building size within the same city. 
Only London shows substantial differences. Substantial 
differences across the cities may or may not be present. 
Other tables, such as Table 1.3, presents comparisons 
among the cities, and the regular type face indicates 
that at least one city differs substantially from the 
others. Tables, titles and formats readily indicate 
whether the tested comparisons are within or across 


Cities. 


More detailed comparisons may be examined by 
referring to Tables 4.2 and 4.3 in the appendix. 
Table 4.2 gives the precision. associated with 
various percentage estimates and sample sizes, while 
Table 4.3 gives precision associated with various 
averages. The precision of a statistical estimate 
is expressed as a plus and minus range around the 
sample statistic. The true value is almost certain 
to fall within the range. Values outside a range 
can be excluded as possible true values with almost 


certainty. 


The various statistics contained in the report have 
widely varying precision. Indicators of precision 
are provided in recognition of the widely varying 
uses of rent survey statistics. Many uses only 
require "ball park quality" while other uses require 


greater precision. 


This report provides an analysis of certain data 
collected in the October, 1979 survey and provides 
selected comparisons between the 1978 and 1979 
Rental Market Surveys. Survey results are presented 
in three sections: rent increases, rent levels and 
Maintenance and services. A technical appendix 


follows Section III. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


5 Rent’ Increases 


Median percent rent increases range from 0.3% 
in Sudbury to 5.9% in Toronto (Table 1.4). 
However, most increases fall in two categories, 
no increase and near 6% increase, and the dis- 
tribution of increases suggest the impact of 


Rent Review (Table 1.3). 


No substantial difference in percent rent in- 
creases between high and low income tenants is 


present (Table 1.5). 


Units in small buildings receive lower median 
percent rent increases compared with units in 
large buildings. As a group, small building 
tenants receive relatively fewer rent increases, 
but the increases received tend to be larger than 
increases for units in large buildings. Analysis 
of rent increase distributions by building size 
suggest that a difference in landlord-tenant 
relationships may be present. The more direct 
relationship between landlords and tenants in 
small buildings may result in more moderate rent 


increases (Table 1.6). 


@e No substantial differences in the distributions 
of percent rent increases from September, 1977 
to October, 1978 and from October, 1978 to 
October, 1979 are present (Table 1.9). Typical 
percent rent increases are also unchanged 


(Table 1.10). 


e Test survey results indicate that units where 
tenants moved during 1979 have higher percent 
rent increases than units where tenants did not 
move. However, substantial numbers of units with 
no rent increase are also present among mover 
units. Substantial differences are present in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Thunder Bay and Sudbury. The 
results are not entirely conclusive due to small 


sample sizes (Table 1.11). 


II. Rent Levels 


e Average rent levels, including separate charges, 
range from $206 per month in Sudbury to $292 


per MONntn an LOLOntO Ktabple 2,1). 


e The relative availability of moderate priced 
large units is reduced. The number of moderate 
priced three-bedroom units in 1979 is a smaller 
percent of all three-bedroom units than in 1978. 


Toronto and Thunder Bay show the largest 


reductions. Rent level distributions by bedroom 


count for 1978 are presented in Table 2.3. 


@ The annual rates of increase for average rents 
range from 4.5% in Hamilton to 10.4% in 


Ottawa (Table 2.6). 


@® The larger cities surveyed show a greater 
incidence of charges for facilities and services 
in addition to basic rent (separate charges). 
Higher average rents found in the large cities 
are associated with separate charges. The 
PAs mich enin may indicate a difference in tances 
lord practices or a greater availability of 


"extra" services in large cities (Table 2.5). 


III. Maintenance and Services 


@e There are small, but systematic differences in 
tenant perceptions of maintenance and services 
are present among the surveyed cities. Tenants 
in smaller cities tend to perceive higher levels 


- of maintenance and services (Table 3.1). 


e Few substantial differences in maintenance 
levels between low and high income tenants or 
large and small buildings are present (Tables 


Said (ations Ae ls 


No substantial differences among levels of 
Maintenance or rates of maintenance improve- 


ment from 1978 to 1979 are present (Tables 3.7 


ana."o..-0) se 


Perceived levels of maintenance as well as 
other measures are related to city size. For 
example, as the size of a city decreases, 
average rents tend to decrease, median rent 
increases tend to be lower, maintenance levels 
tend to be higher and maintenance tends to 


be improved from year to year. 


I. RENT INCREASES 


Mover and Non-Mover Groups 


The survey study population is all occupied private 
rental units with telephone service. Rent increase 
statistics provide measures about rent change for 

the units, not the occupants. Measures for tenant 
households would require a very different study 
design. The survey includes both units going through 


the Rent Review process and units not in the process. 


The designation "Non-Mover" refers to units where 
the October, 1978 residents are the same residents 
surveyed in October, 1979. The rent increase 
statistics presented in most tables are calculated 
only among non-movers, because mover tenants cannot 
provide October, 1978 rent for the surveyed unit. 
No adequate method to identify and contact former 
tenants has been developed. Rent change statistics 
among units where tenant moves have occurred are 


presented at the end of Section I. 


The distribution of non-movers across cities and 


building size is important to interpretation of rent 


increase statistics, because most statistics are 
calculated among non-movers. If the distributions 
are not similar, then the statistics could be ex- 
tremely biased. Tables 1.1 and 1.2 give the 
distribution of non-movers. Each table indicates 
Similar, but not identical distributions. Percent 


non-movers across cities range from 50.9% in 


Thunder Bay to 64.5% in Toronto. Distributions across 
building size cannot be considered different except 

in London where the percent age of non-movers ranges 
from 53.4% in large apartments to 36.4% in small 
apartments. The distributions are similar enough to 
consider rent increase statistics free from these 


sources of bias. 


Comparison of Percent Rent Increases Among Cities 


An overall difference in percent rent increases can 
be found among the cities, but Sudbury accounts for 
most of the difference. As indicated in Table 1.3, 
Sudbury has 62.2% of cases with no rent increase 
while Thunder Bay is next highest at a much lower 
40.7%. The three largest cities (Toronto; Ottawa 
and Hamilton) have relatively few cases with no in- 
crease. Apparently, the INCO strike affected the 
rental market in Sudbury. Differences are also present 


in the 5.1 - 7.5% increase category. The three largest 


ake Ma 


cities have relatively large numbers of increases in 
the category, while Sudbury is low by a wide margin 


with only 15.9% of cases near 6% increase. 


Interestingly, the cities with few cases in the no 
increase category have high numbers of increases 
around 6% (5.1 - 7.5%), and those with many cases in 
the no increase category have few increases near 6%. 


The relationship in terms of rankings is exact. 


Categories other than no increase and 5.1 - 7.5% are 
very Similar across the cities, and the distribution 
suggests the effect of rent review.* The majority of 
tenants? (fvoem 63.0% ein Torontostor78 «Lteans Sudbury), 
either receive increases of around 6% or receive no 
increase. The distribution of percent increases is 
extremely important in interpretation of the median** 
and average percent increases reported in Table 1.4. 
Landlords in cities with lower median increases do not 
given smaller increases than other cities; they give 


fewer increases. 


The bulk of cases fall in two widely separated categories 


(no increase and 5.1 - 7.5%), and measures of central 


* 
Rent increases for units first occupied prior to 1976 
are limited to 6% annual increase. Higher increases 
must go through the Rent Review process. 
x* 
Medians are values such that 50% of cases fall 
below and 50% fall above the medians. 


me BS 


tendency, such as averages and medians "split the 
difference" between the two categories. The result is 
that the averages, and medians to a lesser extent, 

fall in regions where few cases are present. For example, 


the Sudbury average increase for all units is 3.4% but 


only 6.9% of cases (Table 1.3) fall near the 3.4% 
average. Generally, the average is interpreted as 

a representation of the typical case, but that 
interpretation is not appropriate given the dis- 
tribution of rent increases. In addition, sample 
averages are extremely unreliable estimators of the 
true averages in such situations. Medians are better 
representations of the typical case and are much 


more reliable. 


Averages calculated only among cases with rent in- 
creases are better estimators, but the typical 

increase is still not well represented. Only 9.6% 
of cases fall near the Thunder Bay -average percent 


increase of 8.0%. 


Close examination of Tables 1.3 and 1.4 indicate 
that rent increases of 6% are extremely typical, if 
medians are interpreted as representing the typical 


Case. 


The median percent increases for all units in which 
an increase took place range from 6.0 - 6.3%. When 


the no increase units are included, 6.0% increase is 


still a fairly typical increase. The medians range 
from 5.3 - 5.9% except for Thunder Bay (4.0%) and Sudbury 


(0.3%). A zero increase is a very typical increase 


in Sudbury, and the median is close to zero at Orgs Sis 


Comparison of Percent Rent Increase by Annual 
Family Income and Building Size by City. 


The distribution of rent increases by income is 
presented in Table 1.5. The distribution for low and 
high income families are remarkably similar in each 
city. There is no suggestion that percent rent in- 


crease is related to income. 


Percent rent increase distributions by building size 
are presented in Tables 1.6 and 1.7. Table 1.6 shows 
that strong differences in rent increase are present 


between small and large buildings. 


In each city: 


® small buildings have relatively more 
units in the no increase category 
than large buildings. 


@ large buildings have relatively more 
units around 6% rent increase than 
small buildings. 


® small buildings have relatively more 
cases with rent increases over 15% 
than large buildings. 


The strong differences in percent rent increase across 
building size suggest something about the workings of 
the rental market. Landlord-tenant relations in 

small and large buildings tend to be different. Large 
buildings have professional management, and most 
tenants have formal one-year leases. The six-percent 
increase upon lease renewal is almost automatic. 

Many smaller buildings have resident landlords, and 
landlord-tenant relationships tend to be social as 
well as business. Consequently, small building 
landlords may be more reluctant to ask for rent in- 
creases. Less frequent, but larger increases tend to 
result. In addition, the small landlord may be less 
able to recover property damages, and retaining "good 


tenants" by foregoing rent increases may be preferable. 


If the above scenario is accurate, then the following 


conclusions are warranted: 


e As a group, tenants in small buildings 
receive slightly lower typical percent 
rent increases. The greater number of 
units in small buildings with low or no 
increase more than offsets the number 
of large increases. As a result, median 
rent increases for. units in small 
buildings are less than the medians for 
large buildings (Table 1.6). 


@ The operation of rent review heavily 
conditions the market in large 
buildings. 


@ Personal relationships between 
landlords and tenants partially 
moderate the operation of rent 


review among small buildings. 


@ As a group, tenants in large cities 
experience slightly higher increases, 
because a larger percentage of units 
are located in large buildings. 
(Compare the medians for Toronto, 
Ottawa and Hamilton to other cities 
in Table 1.4). 


Comparison of Percent Rent Increase from October to 


October between 1977 to 1978 and Pe POO 99 aby, WCAty 
Comparisons of 1978 and 1979 results are presented 

in Tables 1.8, 1.9 and 1.10. The 1978 and 1979 
percent rent increase results are remarkably similar. 
No suggestion of any genuine difference is present 

in the tables. The apparently substantial difference 
between distributions for London, Thunder Bay and 
Sudbury are within the range of possible sampling 
error. Smaller sample sizes were used in 1978, and 
the discriminating power of appropriate tests is 


limited by the smaller samples. 


A conclusion of no substantial change in levels of 
rent increase since October, 1978 should not be 
surprising. The result is consistent with most 
opinion, and the similarity of 1978 and 1979 results 
should be taken as testiment to the stability and 


quality of the survey. 


Comparison of Percent Rent Increases between 
Movers and Non-Movers by City (Mail Survey) 


Information about rent increases for units when 
tenants move was obtained from a mail survey. The 
survey was taken among the present occupants of 
units included in the 1978 survey. Respondents 
reported October, 1979 rent and date of residence. 
October, 1978 rent was taken from the 1978 survey 
data file, and date of residence divides respondents 


into mover and non-mover groups. 


Comparison between mover and non-mover rent increase 
distributions, average rents and median rent increase 

is presented in Table 1.11. A substantial difference 
between ::cver and non-mover median increase is present 
only in Toronto, but four distributions show substantial 
differences. The cities are Toronto, Ottawa, Sudbury 
and Thunder Bay, and all the differences indicate that 
mover units are subject to a greater incidence of high 
percentage rent increase (greater than 10%) than are 
non-mover units. Surprisingly, the percent of units 
with no rent increase is similar for mover and non-mover 
units in each of the four cities except Sudbury. All 
cities show substantial numbers of no rent increases for 
mover units, and the percent of no increase units in many 
cities is larger than might be expected. Possible 


explanations are: only one increase of any size per year 


is allowed under rent review, and an increase may 
have occurred for a previous tenant. Some units, for 
example, luxury units not under rent review, may be 
at market rent levels. The units may not be able to 


be rented at increased rent. 


The above differences are established even though 
sample sizes are small. However, the results cannot 
be used without qualification, because the sample 
cannot be considered truly representative. The 
survey was a test, because unit addresses were not 
systematically recorded during the 1978 survey. 
Therefore, many units in the 1978 survey could not be 


contacted. 


Lack of response combined with at least 35% unusable © 
addresses reduced the overall response rate to 18% 

of total 1978 units. Such a response rate is too 

low for general use, even though no substantial 
differences between the respondents and the total 
1978 sample of units can be found. Therefore, the 
results must be taken to represent some unspecified 
group of renters. The group may be close to the 
general population of renters, but that cannot be 


known with certainty. 
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II. RENT LEVELS 


Comparison of Rent Level Averages and 
Distributions among Cities 


Table 2.1 and 2.2 give average rent levels, including 
separate charges, and distributions among the cities. 
Average rents for all units vary considerably from 
city to city, and Table 2.1 indicates a range from 
$206 per month includince separate charges for Sudbury 
to $292 in Toronto. The separate averages for l, 2 
and 3 bedroom units generally rank order by city the 


Same as the averages for all units. 


The rent distributions given in Table 2.2 have a very 
different form than the distributions of percent rent 
increase. The distributions: are similar to normal 
distributions, and therefore averages better represent 
the typical rent level. However, the averages are 
not particularly good representations, because the 
distributions are fairly flat. A large proportion of 
cases are far from the average, and the rent dis- 
tributions for most cities overlap. For example, 
although the average rent in Sudbury is substantially 
lower than for Toronto, about 10% of Sudbury units 
are more expensive than the Toronto averages while 


about 15% of Toronto units are less expensive than 


the Sudbury average. From this perspective, rental 
levels among the cities are more similar than is 


apparent from just an examination of the averages. 


Comparison of Rent Level Distributions by 


Bedroom Count and Building Size DYACLey 


Table 2.3 gives the distribution of rent levels by 
bedroom count. The table contains a great many 
statistics, and thorough examination would be lengthy. 


However, a brief examination reveals that some types 


of units comprise very small percentages of the total 
private rental stock. For example, moderately priced 
(less than $275/month) three-bedroom units comprise 

only 15.8% of all three-bedroom units in Toronto, and 
26.2% in Thunder Bay. The percentages are approximately 
8% less than a year ago, and several cities registered 
13% reduction in the relative availability of those 


type units. 


Table 2.4 gives rent level distributions and averages 
by building size. Rent level differences between 
building size can be found in most cities, but the 
patterns are dissimilar. In most cities, the bulk of 


low to moderate priced units are in small buildings. 


Therefore, average rents in small buildings are lower. 
However, in Toronto, Otttawa and Hamilton, many 

luxury and larger units are located in small buildings, 
and average rents for small buildings are higher than 


for large buildings. 


In the three largest cities, small building rents 
occupy the low and high end of the rent spectrum 
while large building rents occupy the middle range. 
However, the existence of amet y building luxury and 
larger units in large cities should not obscure the 
fact that a large part of low priced stock is supplied 


by small buildings in all cities. 


Comparison of Separate Charge Amounts Among Cities 


Table 2.5 provides distributions of the amount of 
charges beyond the base rent for a unit*. In the 
smaller cities (Windsor, London, Thunder Bay and 
Sudbury), separate charges occur in less than 10% of 
the cases surveyed. However, in the larger cities 
(Toronto, Ottawa and Hamilton), separate charges are 
more prevalent (29%, 30% and 22% of the cases 


respectively). 


Separate charges are payments made directly to 
landlords for facilities and services that are 

not included in the basic rent. Parking and 
recreational facilities are the most common examples. 


Since separate charges are included in the calculation 
of average rents, the higher average rents found in 
larger cities is related to the payment of separate 
charges. The higher incidence of separate charges 

in larger cities may reflect differences in landlord 
practices or a greater availability of ‘extra' 


facilities in larger cities. 


Comparison of Average Rent by Bedroom Count Between 


October, 1978 and October, 1979 by City 


Average rent levels by bedroom count for the 1978 and 
1979 surveys are presented in Table 2.6. The 1978 to 
1979 differences in average rents are all substantial 
except for one-bedroom units in Sudbury. Average 
rents increased from 4.5% in Hamilton to 10.4% in 


Ottawa. 


The percent change statistics in Table 2.6 are 
provided to enable quick comparison of the rates of 
change among cities. The comparison is at the city 
level, and the statistics do not represent average 


rent increases faced by the individual tenant. The 


percent change statistics cannot be used as a_ sub- 


stitute for average rent increases among both movers 


and non-movers. Many factors can combine to create 


situations where the present change in average rent 
levels from year to year is greatly different than 
average individual rent change. For example, luxury 
units coming on to the market during a year greatly 
increases the percent change in average rent levels. 
However, average individual rent change is not 


affected since nobody previously lived in the units. 
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III. MAINTENANCE AND SERVICES 


Comparisons of Current Levels and Change in Levels 
of Maintenance and Services Among Cities 


Distributions of current levels in the quality of 
Maintenance and services provided by the landlords, 

as perceived by the tenant, are presented in Table 3.1. 
Table 3.2 presents the distribution of perceived change 
in maintenance and services from October, 1978 to 


October, 1979 among non-mover tenants. 


There are small but systematic percentage differences 
in maintenance levels among the cities present in 
both Tables 3.1 and 3.2. The differences are small 
but systematic. An assignment of rank orders to entire 
distributions simplifies interpretation of such 
distributions. In addition, the rank orders can be 
easily compared to rank orders for other measures. 
The following table presents the rank. order of 
Municipalities for the following attributes: 1) level 
of maintenance 2) improvement in the level of 
maintenance (1978 to 1979) median percent rent 
increase 4) average rent level and 5) population 


size. 
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RANK ORDER OF SURVEYED MUNICIPALITIES 
BY VARIOUS ATTRIBUTES 


Level of 


Municipality Maintenance 


A* 
Sudbury Je 
London 2 
Thunder Bay 3 
Ottawa 4 
Windsor 3 
Hamilton AO 
Toronto 7 


A 


it 


Improvement 
in Level of 
Maintenance 


Median Average 


$ Rent Rent Population 
Increase Level Size 
D D D 
1 i u 
3) 4 4 
2 5 2 
6 6 6 
Z 2 3 
2, 3 5 
i 7 7 


* The A's and D's refer to ascending or descending 
ordering. For example (A) Sudbury has the highest 
level of maintenance while Toronto has the lowest. 
On the other hand (D) Sudbury has the lowest 
population while Toronto has the highest. 


Examination of the table shows that general agreement 


is present among high levels of maintenance, low median 


rent increase and low population size. In general, 


tenants in the smaller cities can expect higher main- 


tenance levels, lower median percent rent increases, and 


to a lesser extent, 


conclusion is not unqualified. 


lower rent levels. However, the preceding 


e The maintenance measures are tenant 


perceptions. 


The results reflect how 


tenants feel toward landlords in 
general as well as actual levels of 


maintenance. 


Certainly, levels of 


rent increase affect tenant preception. 


@® Population size in itself may not be as 
important aS some associated measures 
such as level of industrialization. 


Comparison Among Current Levels and Change in ‘the 
Quality of Maintenance and Services with Various 


Measures 


Table 3.3 to 3.8 present comparisons of maintenance 
level distributions across building size, annual 

family income and 1978 to 1979 levels. Little 

evidence is present that suggests genuine differences 
among any of the comparisons. Except for isolated 
instances, perceived maintenance levels are not 
related to building size, annual family income and have 


not changed since October, 1978. 
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IV. TECHNICAL APPENDIX 


The 1979 Rental Market Survey Report is based on an 
analysis of data from 5,310 interviews in seven 
Ontario cities. Table 4.1 indicates the number of 
completed interviews and completion rates in each 
surveyed city. Telephone interviews were conducted 
during October, 1979 by Canadian Facts from central 
telephone facilities in Toronto and Ottawa. 
Interviewers were selected , trained and supervised 
specifically for the survey. In addition, the 
Survey method and questionnaire are almost identiéal 
to the 1977 and 1978 surveys. Many supervisors and 


interviewers worked on the previous rental surveys. 


Study Population 


The desired study population is all private rental 
units in the seven cities surveyed. However, the 
Survey design produces a survey population that is 
conceptually different than the study population. 
Differences are: 


e The survey population is rental house- 
holds rather than rental units, because 
a household member must respond to the 
Survey. All respondents are male or 
female heads of households. Vacant 
units cannot be surveyed. 


@® Surveyed units must also have a telephone 
identified with a single rental unit, 
and a respondent available and willing 
to be surveyed. All telephones in rooming 
houses are excluded. 


e The survey population includes households 
outside of the identified cities, because 
telephone exchanges are selected from 
directories. The exchanges do not 
necessarily follow municipal boundaries. 

® Interviews were undertaken in French and 
English only. 

The survey method undoubtedly underrepresents some 
groups, such as rooming house residents. However, 
Survey results should not be appreciably biased. 


Sample representation of various groups can be 


judged from Tables 4.4 to 4.6. 


Sample Design 


A random probability sample of telephone directory 


numbers is drawn by systematic selection. The last 


digit of telenhone numbers is increased by a constant 
so unlisted numbers are included in the sample. Small 
sub-samples are taken by systematic selection and 
released for processing. Sub-samples are taken and 
processed until a desired sample size of completed 
interviews is achieved. However, once a sub-sample 

is released for processing, the entire sub-sample 


is processed. 


The sample design is more economical to execute 
than computer generated random numbers. Computer 


generated numbers contain a much greater percentage 


of unusable numbers, and more interview time is 


required. However, the sample population reflects 

the distribution of renter telephone exchanges rather 
than the true geographical distribution of renters. 
Only minor distortions are likely to result due to 
sample design, and cost advantages outweigh statistical 


considerations. 


Call Back Procedures 


All telephone numbers were tried at least once 

during weekday working hours. Non-answering numbers 
were alloted nine call-backs distributed across 
various times and days. Evening and Saturday 

morning interviewing times were included. Individual 
numbers could receive up to 27 call-backs if numbers 
are alternately busy and non-answering. Refusals were 


recontacted by specially trained interviewers. 


Completion Rates 


A total of 35,282 telephone numbers were sampled. 


Of the total: 35262 


9,233 numbers were unusable (non- 
working, non-residential, etc). 26,049 


15,811 numbers did not qualify (owners, 
government subsidized rent, etc) 10,238 


4,689 numbers were non-completions. 
(Refusals, language problems, not 
at home, etc). Within the non- 
completion group, 998 numbers were 
estimated to be non-qualifiers, such 
as owners. 


3,690 numbers were estimated non- 
completion among renters 6,548 


The overall completion rate is 81.1% (5,310 com- 
pletions divided by 6,547 sampled rental units). 

Rates in individual cities range from 72.6% in Toronto 
to 85.0% in Thunder Bay. The rates exclude an 
estimate of the number of non-qualifiers in categories 


where status could not be determined. 


Estimate Precision 


All statistics in the report are derived from a sample 
of all rental units. Reported statistics will vary 


somewhat from the true values obtained if all units 


were measured. Consequently, sample statistics are 
better interpreted as ranges of probable values. 
The ranges are calculated as the sample statistics 


plus and minus some value. 


The ranges are interpreted as a set of values that is 
almost certain to contain the true value*, and 
estimate precision is nothing more than the width of 
the range. Sample statistics form the centre of 
ranges, but values near sample statistics are no 


better estimates of true values than values near the end 


The technical term is confidence interval, and all 
ranges reported are calculated to 95%. A 5% chance 
that true values fall outside ranges is present. If 
a 10% risk of error is acceptable, the ranges would 
be slightly narrower. 


of ranges. For example, a decision may depend on 
whether average rents in Hamilton reached $230. The 
sample average is $234, but $230 is included in the 
precision range. $228.5 is the lower bound, and $229 
is as good an estimate of the true average as $234. 
The sample statistic does not have enough precision to 
determine if Hamilton average rents are less than or 
greater than $230 unless a large risk of error is 


accepted. 


Table 4.2 gives the precision associated with percentage 
estimates found in the report, and Table 4.3 gives 


the precision of- average rent levels by bedroom count. 


Precision of Average and Median Percent Rent Increases 


The precision of medians can be stated only in special 
conditions. Generally the precision is very high when 
medians fall in high density regions of cases. Only 
Sudbury and Thunder Bay show medians in relatively 


low case density regions. 


The precision for average percent rent increases including no 
increase cases should not be considered. The precision 
is extremely low. The precision of averages including 


no increased cases is generally less than Bs OSS. 


Comparison of Sample Statistics 


Appropriate tests were calculated, and generally the 
terms "Strong difference or genuine difference" used 
in the text indicates significant test results. 
Statistics presented in Italte type imply comparisons 
that do not achieve significance. The particular 
tests calculated follow typical usage, but non- 
parametric tests were used for percent rent increase 


distributions. 
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TABLE 4.2 


APPROXIMATE PRECISION OF PERCENTAGE ESTIMATES 
(In Percentage points at 95% Confidence Level) 


Percentage 
Estimates . 
Near 22008 "1000 7800 600 400, 200% 100 
Pe) 1.2 Les 2 Bie) 1.7 2o1 3.0 m 
10 1.7 1.9 2.1 205 : 4.2 6.0 
20 2.3 2.5 2.8 3.3 4.0 5.7 8.0 
30 2.6 ee) 3.2 33 4.6 6.5 9ISZ 
40 2.8 aa 350 4.0 4.9 6.9 9.8 
50 re) Sn 2 326 4.1 5.0 7 em LOO 
60 2.8 Se SPS 4.0 4.9 6.9 9.8 
70 2.6 219 3.2 3.8 4.6 6.5 92 
80 2.3 Zi? 248 3» 3 4.0 5.7 8.0 
90 1.7 ee) 2 eu Zio 3.0 4.2 6.0 
<e95 1.2 1.3 Le a Pag 3.0 oS 


* Approximations cannot be made. 


Example: 

Table 3.3 indicates that 28.8% of Toronto tenants in 
small buildings consider the quality of building 
Maintenance as very good. The approximate precision 
is obtained by selecting the value (6.5) at the 
intersection of the 30% estimate row and 200 sample 
Size column. The approximate estimate precision is 
28.8 a" 6.5%, and only a 5% chance exists that the 
true percentage is not between 22.3% and 35.3%. Of 


course, the range is smaller if one is willing to 


risk a greater than 5% chance of error. 
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